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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


We recently got a letter from a reader in Japan describing in most en- - 
thusiastic terms Agnes Smedley’s book The Great Road: The Life and Times 
of Chu Teh, the completed manuscript of which she left behind when she 
died in 1950. The executors of Agnes’ estate had tried long and hard to get 
an American or British publisher but, finally admitting defeat, had had to 
content themselves with authorizing a Japanese translation. According to our 
correspondent: “It is really a wonderful book and an extremely valuable 
document on the history of the Chinese Revolution. . . . It is an excellent 
example of how objective history can be presented vividly and concretely by 
catching the life of important individuals in the context of larger historical 
events.” 


(continued on inside back cover) 
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BOOM, BUST, DEPRESSION 


The pessimistic short-run economic forecast which we were so 
rash as to commit to print at the end of last year (MR, December 
1954, pages 264-267) reads rather poorly ten months later. It seemed 
to us that the “stability at a relatively high level” which character- 
ized the closing months of 1954 was based on false optimism; and 
this, in turn, we attributed to seasonal factors and the early intro- 
duction of 1955 automobile models. We expected this false optimism 
to wear off in a few months and to be followed by a slow but general 
economic downturn. 

Needless to say, this is not the way things have worked out. In- 
stead of a downturn, we have had a full-fledged boom, with just about 
everything (except government spending) going up. A few statistics, 
giving 1954 figures against annual rates in the second quarter of 1955, 
will show how wide of the mark our forecast was. 

Gross National Product (GNP=total demand for goods and 
services) rose from $360.5 billion to $384.8 billion, a remarkable in- 
crease of nearly seven percent. The major component (annual rates 
expressed in billions of dollars) behaved as follows: 


1954 2nd quarter 1955 percentage change 


Personal consumption 236.5 250.5 + 5.9 
Gross private investment 47.2 60.1 +27.1 
Government purchases 77.0 74.9 — 2.7 


At the same time, industrial production, profits, and stock prices 
have all shot up in approved boom fashion. The Federal Reserve 
index of industrial production rose from a monthly average of 125 
in 1954 to 139 in July, 1955 (a gain of more than ten percent) ; 
corporate profits after taxes went up from $17.1 billion in 1954 to 
an annual rate of $21.3 billion in the second quarter of 1955 (a gain 
of nearly 25 percent); and the composite index of stock prices ad- 
vanced from a weekly average of 230 in 1954 to 319 at the end of 
July, 1955 (a gain of nearly 40 percent). 

Nothing, it would seem, could have been more out of place at 
the end of 1954 than pessimism about the economic outlook. 

And yet we do not feel the need of eating crow or hanging our 
heads in shame. True, the short-run forecast was wrong, and anyone 
who had used it as a guide to stock-market operations would have 
foregone some juicy profits—at least on paper. To our loyal Wall 
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Street following, therefore, we owe regrets and apologies. But as far 
as the basic analysis is concerned, we are unregenerate: what seemed 
to us like false optimism of a year ago doesn’t look any more genuine 
for having been blown up into a speculative boom, and the under- 
lying economic situation has grown more, not less, precarious in the 
intervening months. Take a closer look at what lies behind the rosy 
statistics, and judge for yourself. 


We start from the table above and note first that on their very 
face the figures give glaring evidence of the contradictions in the 
present economic situation. Speaking generally, personal consumption 
and government purchases constitute the final demand for goods and 
services, while investment represents demand for means of production 
which will sooner or later contribute to expanding the supply of 
consumable goods and services. Now it is obvious enough that in the 
long run there must be a reasonable balance between the growth of 
final demand for goods and services on the one hand and the 
capacity to supply that demand on the other. The figures show, 
however, that between 1954 and the second quarter of 1955 invest- 
ment increased by some 27 percent, while consumption grew by only 
6 percent and government purchases actually declined by nearly 3 
percent. If we combine consumption and government purchases, the 
increase works out to a little under 4 percent. What this means is 
that during this period, investment in means of production was in- 
creasing about seven times as rapidly as the final demand for goods 
and services. It is on such principles that perpetual motion machines 
are built. 


Careful examination of the personal consumption and investment 
figures reveals still other remarkable facts. 


Consumption increased during the period under review by $14 
billion, and most business commentators seem to find this very en- 
couraging. It results, they say, from an increase in personal income 
after taxes (reflecting higher payrolls and profits) of $12.3 billion 
and a reduction in saving of $1.7 billion. The trouble with this way 
of putting the matter is that it conceals the role of increased con- 
sumer credit (and debt) in the growth of consumption. Without at- 
tempting to go into theoretical niceties, we can say that consumer 
credit increases personal consumption, and consumer debt reduces 
personal saving. It follows that the overall figures can mean very 
different things, depending on whether much or little consumer credit 
is involved. Now, as it happens, consumer credit has been very heavily 
involved in the current boom: during the second quarter of 1955, it 
increased at the enormous rate of $10 billion annually. This puts a 
very different face on the consumption-saving figures. It means that 
cash buying by consumers increased by only $4 billion, or. less than 
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2 percent compared to 1954. This is less than the increase in employ- 
ment during the same period (employment rose from 61.2 million at 
the end of 1954 to a monthly average of 63.1 million during the 
second quarter of 1955, an increase of slightly over 3 percent). All 
the rest of the consumption increase (and of course the decline in 
personal saving) was due to consumers’ going into hock. 


Very encouraging—for those who can manage to forget that 
sooner or later personal debts have to be paid back out of income. 

Unfortunately for the optimists, the investment boom gives no 
more evidence of being solidly based. Consulting our table, we see 
that from the end of 1954 to the second quarter of 1955, investment 
rose by $12.9 billion. This increase in investment breaks down as 
follows: 


Billion $ Percent 
Change in business inventories 7.2 55 
Residential nonfarm construction 2.9 23 
Producers’ durable equipment 1.4 11 
Commercial & industrial construction 1.2 9 
All other construction 0.2 2 
Total 12.9 100 


By far the largest item here is change in inventories, a notoriously 
volatile factor which intensifies every boom and bust but over the 
long run exercises little influence one way or the other. The next 
largest item is housing, the expansion of which has been linked to 
an extraordinarily rapid growth in mortgage debt. As in the case of 
a rise in personal consumption financed by consumer credit, a rise 
in housing financed by mortgage credit is a shaky foundation for 
any boom to stand on. For the rest, the rise in business investment in 
plant and equipment has been moderate and, taken by itself, a rela- 
tively minor factor in the boom. With most industries already bur- 
dened with more or less excess capacity, it seems only logical to expect 
a decline rather than a further rise in business investment, once the 
present boom psychology peters out or collapses. 


What all this adds up to is that since the end of last year Ameri- 
can consumers have gone on a buying spree, plunging heavily into 
debt to finance the purchase of new houses, cars, household appli- 
ances, and so on; and that businessmen have caught the spirit, load- 
ing their shelves with materials and goods in anticipation of still more 
buying. Both groups, presumably, have contributed their share to the 
rapid rise in stock prices, which is part cause and part effect of the 
current speculative fever. We have reached the point where, in the 
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words of Professor V. L. Bassie, Director of Economic and Business 
Research at the University of Illinois, “the stock market is supporting 
the boom and the boom is supporting the market, ready to fall apart 
like a house of cards when any portion fails to hold up.”* (Quoted 
in Business Week, August 20, 1955.) 

Naturally, there are no rules for determining how long this kind 
of thing can go on, but if past experience is any guide—and why 
isn’t it?—we can be pretty sure that it won’t be forever. Sooner or 
later, the boom will bust—and it seems to us that the bust is likely 
to be a good deal more drastic than what we foresaw a year ago. In 
capitalist economics, as in the partaking of strong drink, excesses of 
one sort are almost certain to be followed by excesses of another. 


What Kind of Depression? 


Boom and bust are usually closely related: the bigger the boom, 
the worse the bust. But this does not necessarily hold true of the 
subsequent depression. A hectic boom-and-bust sequence may be fol- 
lowed by a-relatively brief and mild depression, as happened in the 
early 1920s, or by the kind of deep and persistent economic prostra- 
tion that occurred a decade later. Which pattern is more relevant 
to the 1950s? 

We say perfectly frankly that we are not sure of the answer to 
this question, from which it follows, of course, that we haven’t very 
much confidence in those who think they are sure. There are too 
many variables and too many unknowns in the present situation, in- 
cluding both its domestic and its international aspects, for anyone to 
be able to arrive at more than an intelligent guess—and here, as else- 
where, it must be expected that not all intelligent guesses will agree. 
It is necessary to emphasize, however, that this fact does not excuse us 
either from guessing or from acting on our guesses; it means only that 
we must continue to study the situation as closely as we can, and be 
ready to change our minds if and when our guesses turn out to be 
mistaken. 

With so much by way of caveat, we venture the guess that a 
deep and prolonged depression like that of the 30s is not likely in the 
near future. There are three main reasons for this view, which we 
shall consider briefly in the order listed: (1) Armament expenditures 
are likely to remain high; (2) nonmilitary spending by the govern- 
ment is likely to rise; and (3) new technological advances, particular- 


* Let no one imagine that Professor Bassie is an old fuddy-duddy who talks 
like that because he never heard of the “new economics.” On the contrary, 
he was a top economist in the New Deal, and is widely recognized as one of 
the leading experts on all aspects of modern theoretical and statistical work 
in the field of business fluctuations. 
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ly in the field of atomic power, are likely to provide important ad- 
ditional outlets for the investment of private capital for a period which 
may well run into decades. These are, of course, vast and compli- 
cated subjects; only a few of the highlights can be touched upon here. 


(1) Armament Expenditures. There seems to be no present pros- 
pect of any substantial cut in the United States arms budget. The 
kind of reductions which, at the moment, are making headlines—and 
against which the Democrats, running true to form, are vigorously 
protesting—have to do more with incidental expenses of military 
housekeeping than with armaments as such, Talk about disarmament 
is abundant and cheap, but it is not taken seriously by any significant 
section of the American ruling class. Well informed commentators 
like Walter Lippmann and James Reston have taken to putting the 
word “disarmament” in quotation marks when writing of United 
States military policy. Writes Reston in an article headlined “US. 
and ‘Disarmament’” (New York Times, September 6): 


While Harold E. Stassen was presenting the United States 
“disarmament” plan to the United Nations last week, the new 
Secretary of the Air Force, Donald A. Quarles, made a speech 
in Philadelphia that illustrates the revolution that has taken 
place in American official thinking on the “disarmament” ques- 
tion. ... 

What he made clear was that the United States was not 
thinking at all about a disarmament system in which everybody 
would disarm to the point where nobody would have sufficient 
power to wage a major war. 

He told the air attachés in plain words that the United 
States was going to rest its security not on the abolition of power 
but on the retention of overwhelming air-atomic power; not on 
“disarmament” in the old-fashioned sense but on the capacity 
to retaliate; not on “banning” or “destroying” atomic bombs but 
on retaining them in such quantities that no nation could hope to 
start a major war without being destroyed. . . . 


That policy has cost tens of billions of dollars annually in recent 
years (somewhat over $40 billion, or nearly two-thirds of federal ex- 
penditures, in the fiscal year which ended last June), and it will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 


It may be argued, of course, that this policy is in contradiction 
to the spirit of Geneva and that the latter rather than the former 
reflects the realities of present-day military and political forces. This 
argument might lead some to expect that after a more or less ex- 
tended time lag there will be a strong tendency for United States 
military policy to be modified in the direction of genuine disarma- 
ment. If so, the effect would be to intensify the next depression. 
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We hope this reasoning is right: hardly anyone but a “liberal” 
Democrat can actually approve of arms spending as an anti-depression 
policy. But we are far from persuaded. The spirit of Geneva does not 
imply a love feast between the capitalist and socialist worlds; it im- 
plies only that neither thinks it profitable to attempt to alter the 
status quo by forcible means and that they must therefore discover 
a peaceful way of living together on the same planet for some time 
to come. This state of mind has undoubtedly been induced by fear 
of the consequences of atomic war, and it is therefore compatible with 
the maintenance on both sides of enormous military establishments. 
Given the economic dangers to capitalism which would assuredly ac- 
company any serious move toward disarmament, we think it likely 
that the dominant pressures will favor a high level of arms expendi- 
ture for as far ahead as it is now useful to try to look. 

(2) Nonmilitary Government Spending. In the United States at 
the present time, and certainly for years to come, there is considerable 
room for an increase in nonmilitary government spending in ways 
and for purposes which would benefit rather than harm the inter- 
ests of the capitalist class as a whole. The highway system is woefully 
inadequate and could easily absorb additional billions for many 
years. The same is true of our system of public education. We are 
still way behind other advanced capitalist countries in the public 
provision of health services. And so on, and on. We are not thinking 
in terms of what could be done in these fields in a socialist America: 
obviously, this is totally irrelevant to the present outlook. What we are 
concerned to stress is that from its own point of view, United States 
capitalism has fallen down badly in the provision of goods and serv- 
ices which a modern complex society must have and which at the 
same time cannot be turned into a source of private profit. Walter 
Lippmann put the point succinctly, and of course from the capitalist 
point of view, in his column of June 30, 1955. Note that he also agrees 
with our view that no reduction in arms spending is in the offing: 


The growth of our population is great and rapid—almost 
explosive as compared with the capacity of many of our public 
services. The country is outgrowing its educational system, its 
hospital and health facilities, its road system, its parks, and many 
of its other public facilities. They will demand public investment 
and public support at a much higher level than we now regard 
as normal. This support will require federal aid. . . . The federal 
aid will have to be on a much larger scale than we now are 
used to. 

There will, moreover, be little prospect, and we must sup- 
pose that there will be no warrant for the reduction of military 
expenditures. We shall be able to postpone, but not for very long, 
going up to this new plateau of federal expenditure. For schools, 
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hospitals, roads and housing are not luxuries. In a modern demo- 
cratic urban society, such as ours, they are necessities which can- 
not for long be neglected. In the years to come the demand for 
them will be crucial. 


It is true that neither the present Republican administration nor 
the present Democratic Congress seems in any great hurry to meet 
these pressing needs. The fate of Eisenhower’s highway proposals in 
the recent session of Congress highlights the political obstacles to 
their being satisfied. This program was relatively modest in scope, 
and literally no one denies the need for more and better roads. Yet 
when the special-interest lobbies got through with it, there was noth- 
ing left. Needless to say, the experience in other fields has not been 
very different, except that there administration and Congress have 
been about equally delinquent. 

All this should not be taken to prove too much, however. As 
long as economic conditions in general are booming, the politicos 
can afford to defer to the lobbyists in matters like this. But we expect 
that a bust will bring a revival of interest in the general welfare—or 
at least in the welfare of the capitalist system as a going concern— 
and then we shall doubtless see Walter Lippmann’s predictions ful- 
filled. With the onset of depression, in other words, we anticipate 
that government spending will soon start the climb up to that “new 
plateau” of which Lippmann speaks. 

How effective this increase in government spending will be in 
ameliorating the intensity of the depression cannot be stated in ad- 
vance. It all depends on how bad the collapse in the private sectors 
is, and on how rapidly and far the climb in government spending 
proceeds. But we are probably safe in saying that even the present 
level of government spending (approximately $60 billion in fiscal 
1955, that is, the twelve month-period which ended on June 30) 
would keep the economy from going into a tailspin in the manner of 
1929-1933; and an increase in the level of government spending by, 
say, $10 to $20 billion (which seems within the realm of possibility) 
might be enough to ensure that the depression would be relatively 
mild, though not necessarily short-lived. 

(3) New Outlets for Private Investment. The private sectors of 
the economy are, as we tried to show earlier, particularly vulnerable 
now. This is true of consumption because of the extraordinarily large 
role of consumer credit in the present boom. And it is true of invest- 
ment for several reasons: the fact that inventory accumulation bulks 
large in total investment; the dependence of residential construction 
on rapidly rising mortgage debt; and the widespread existence of 
excess capacity throughout the economy. At least two of these weak 
spots—consumer credit and inventory accumulation—would be large- 
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ly removed by a bust and cannot be looked upon as of great import- 
ance in determining the character of the following depression. But 
the situation in housing and industrial capacity is highly reminiscent 
of that which existed in the late 1920s and which unquestionably 
contributed heavily to the depth and length of the depression of the 
30s. In the absence of major new technological developments, private 
investment in plant and equipment contracted sharply and never 
really recovered until the war boom of the 40s. Is this pattern likely 
to be repeated? 

We think not, largely because recent and prospective technologi- 
cal developments do seem to promise to provide, directly and indirect- 
ly, very substantial new investment outlets for private capital. The 
most important innovations, it seems to be generally agreed, are in 
the fields of electronics and atomic energy. 

The industrial application of electronics is responsible for the 
growth of automation, about which so much has been written in 
recent years. There seems to be little doubt that there is vast scope 
for the further development of automation, not only in industry 
proper but also in all kinds of office work. The total capital invest- 
ment involved will certainly run into billions of dollars and be ex- 
tended over many years. At the same time, it must not be overlooked 
that in terms of its economic effects, automation is a two-edged sword. 
The investment to which it gives rise tends to maintain production, 
but the workers it displaces join the ranks of the unemployed. In other 
words, automation does provide an outlet for investment, but it also 
creates a need for still more investment. For this reason, the probable 
effect of automation on the longer-run development of the economy 
is problematical, and certainly cannot be regarded as of decisive im- 
portance. 


Atomic energy presents quite different problems and opportuni- 
ties, and it is just as well to approach them with a recognition that, 
at least as far as the economic aspects are concerned, we don’t know 
very much about them as yet. The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
was hardly exaggerating when it said in its “Monthly Review” for 
August: 


The atomic energy industry as it exists today is an open 
field. No one individual, no one company, or no group of com- 
panies has the personnel or technological knowledge to predict 
what developments will come about. Only one thing is certain 
in this atomic age—technological change is certain. 


And yet some inferences from the general nature of atomic energy 
would seem to be reasonably justified. 


There are two main points about atomic energy to keep con- 
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stantly in mind: first, there are apparently no relevant limits to the 
amount of available atomic fuel; and second, because of the very 
small weight of fuel per unit of output, atomically generated elec- 
tricity will cost pretty much the same all over the face of the earth. 
Add to this the fact that costs are already roughly comparable with 
traditional coal and water-power methods, and will undoubtedly go 
down as techniques improve—add all these facts up and you ob- 
viously have the makings of a world-wide economic revolution. In 
the future, unlike in the past, the location of industry will no longer 
be crucially conditioned by the availability of coal, oil, and water 
power. What this can mean for the backward, empty, and sparsely 
populated areas of the world fairly staggers the imagination. 


It should not be overlooked, however, that this picture has an- 
other side to it. Just as the underdeveloped regions stand to gain 
most from atomic energy, so the advanced regions stand to gain 
least; and this is particularly true of the advanced regions which are 
well supplied with traditional sources of power. Since the United 
States is far ahead of other countries in this respect, it seems logical 
to conclude that the relative economic impact of atomic energy will 
be smaller here than anywhere else. 


We believe that this conclusion is in fact sound and that it has 
momentous implications for the future position and role of the United 
States vis-a-vis the rest of the world. But it should not be taken to 
imply that the absolute economic impact of atomic energy in the 
United States will be small or unimportant for the functioning of our 
economy in the period ahead. For one thing, the United States is by 
no means a homogeneous unit, and the general availability of atomic 
power may bring about important alterations in the economic geogra- 
phy of the nation. Such changes, in turn, always bring in their wake 
a whole train of secondary economic effects—population shifts, the 
building of new communities, new roads, and so on. Secondly, the 
United States will almost certainly develop a large industry, or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say family of industries, to supply 
a growing domestic and foreign demand for the raw and processed 
materials, the reactors and generators, the control and safety devices, 
and all the other thousand and one things that will be necessary to 
the production and distribution of atomically generated power. Finally, 
the enormous impetus which atomic power may be expected to give 
to economic development in most of the rest of the world will cer- 
tainly open up new markets for all sorts of American products and 
give rise to new demands for American capital. 


In all these ways—and doubtless in others that we haven’t men- 
tioned or even thought of—additional investment outlets will be 
created. Moreover, to judge from reports on the recent Geneva Con- 
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ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, this is likely to hap- 
pen on a large scale in the relatively near future—large enough and 
soon enough, we would guess, to exert a very definite influence on 
the shape of the next depression. 

Beyond that, we will not try to speculate here. But it would be 
prudent to begin reckoning with the prospect that, along with its 
other effects on the future of humanity, atomic energy may give capi- 
talism a shot in the arm which will make it work better and last 
longer than we socialists have hitherto thought possible. We intend 
to return to this question and discuss some of its implications in an 
early issue. 


SOBER THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURE 


We publish in this month’s issue (beginning on page 188) an 
article on American agriculture which we strongly commend to the 
attention of all MR readers. The author knows and understands his 
subject as few other people in the country do. The facts which he 
presents and analyzes will come as a surprise to many and as a shock 
to some. We are approaching a state, he tells us, in which only one 
American in ten lives on a farm. At the same time, farming is becom- 
ing big business, and the family-size commercial farm is succumbing 
to the inexorable pressures of the capitalist accumulation process. 
(Some of the implications and aspects of this process are illuminated 
by Grant McConnell’s important book, The Decline of Agrarian 
Democracy, reviewed by Catherine Winston below, pp. 197 ff.) 

We do not pretend to be able to draw all the implications of 
these trends and developments. But we feel certain that they call for 
fresh thinking on the part of the American Left. 


For more than half a century, the American Left has been 
urging on the country an agricultural program which, in its essen- 
tials, dates back to the Populist movement of the closing decades of 
the nineteenth century. The major premises of this program have 
been that farming is not only a business but also a way of life, and 
that the sturdy independent farmer, neither bossed nor bossing, is 
the backbone of a good society. The Left has espoused this program 
both for its own sake and for its assumed political and electoral ap- 
peal to “the farm vote.”* 


There have even been serious efforts to implement this program. 


* For a recent example, see the pamphlet entitled The Farm Crisis, put out 
by the Communist Party in June 1955. 
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As our author reminds us, for example, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration—which, incidentally, was staffed by as able and idealistic 
a group of public servants as this nation has ever brought together— 
worked valiantly in the interests of small farmers during the New 
Deal period. But none of these efforts have availed against the 
powerful drive to concentration inherent in the structure of the 
capitalist economy. 


The time has come, it seems to us, to reassess our whole attitude 
toward the problems of agriculture. May it not be that in human 
terms our main concern should now be the exploited agricultural 
wage earner rather than the independent farmer? That instead of 
trying to maintain and multiply the number of independent farmers 
we should think of how to provide many of those already in agri- 
culture with higher incomes and better lives in other occupations? 
And above all, has not the time come to put aside the supposed ex- 
pediency of hypothetical political alliances and to begin to spell out 
to the American people the lessons of past experience and present 
trends? 

To be sure, this would involve saying that the farm crisis, with 
its miseries, its glaring inequalities, its growing surpluses, is the 
inevitable product of capitalism; that within the framework of an 
unplanned, profit-making economy no rational solution is possible; 
that only in a planned socialist economy can the agricultural problem 
be tackled as a whole, that is to say, as one aspect of the larger prob- 
lem of remaking a sick society. To be sure, too, most of the American 
people are not yet ready to absorb this message. 

But isn’t this always true of new ideas? And how are new ideas 
ever absorbed unless they are articulated and taught? 

These are questions, it seems to us, which the American Left 
would do well to ponder over, long and hard. 


(September 12, 1955) 





In the last analysis it is the frame of mind of the common man 
that makes the foundation of society in the modern world; even 
though the elder statesmen continue to direct its motion from day 


to day by the light of those principles that were found good some 
time before yesterday. 


—Thorstein Veblen, The Vested Interests and the 
Common Man, p. 16. 
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MERGERS ON THE FARM, TOO 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The banks of tabulating machines in the Bureau of the Census 
in Washington have been running the latest quinquennial census of 
agriculture this year. The results should begin to become available 
toward the early part of next year. These data will give the latest 
measure of the structural evolution of American agriculture, which 
has been proceeding at an accelerated pace since America’s entry 
into the war in 1941. 

As compared to industry, agriculture is still the domain of small- 
scale proprietorship; and despite a few well publicized exceptions, 
corporations in agriculture are uncommon as yet. Even now, a 
farm with annual output valued at as much as $100,000 is infrequent, 
and one producing as much as $1 million is a rarity. And yet, like 
corporate business, agricultural enterprises have exhibited a marked 
tendency toward consolidation in recent years, and this trend has 
by no means run its course. Because it has been proceeding quietly, 
unattended by the publicity and fanfare characteristic of large cor- 
porate nuptials, one of the most significant developments of our 
times has received little serious public notice. 

Already the traditional role of agriculture in American life, as 
shock absorber in times of depression and unemployment, as the 
route to independence and ownership for the man starting out in 
life without resources, has largely disappeared. More slowly, but no 
less inexorably, that rugged, idyllic figure with hand at plow, the 
American farmer, the storied backbone of our democracy, the over- 
alled character so feelingly portrayed by Grant Wood and Thomas 
Benton, is gradually fading away. In his place is emerging the modern 
businessman-farmer, sensitive to the precepts of cost-accounting, quick 
to exploit every new advance in mechanization, guided by scientific 
rules rather than the phases of the moon and the dowser’s rod, the 
prosaic weather bureau forecasts instead of the prophecies of the 
farmers’ almanac. This efficient, if less picturesque and less appealing 
figure is equipped with managerial ability, with capital, with the 
whole gamut of modern technological advances in agriculture; just as 
inexorable as the passing of his predecessor is his urge to consolidate, 


The author is an economist who served during the New Deal in a number of 
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to acquire more land to provide broader scope for the capabilities 
with which he is endowed. 


What has been happening can be briefly reconstructed from cen- 
sus data of recent years. The physical plant, as measured in acreage, 
has remained fairly constant in size since 1930. All land in farms 
totalled 987 million acres in that year, and 1,160 million in 1950. 
Harvested cropland actually declined slightly over these 20 years, 
from 359 million to 346 million acres. During this period, however, 
farm production for human use was increased more than 40 percent 
by heavier application of fertilizers, improved strains of crops and 
livestock, mechanization, and other technological advances. Output 
per worker increased over these twenty years even more strikingly: 
against an increase of more than two fifths in production, employ- 
ment in agriculture declined by 25 percent—from an average monthly 
employment of 12.5 million workers in 1930, to 9.3 million in 1950 
(and still further to 8.5 million in 1954), 


In 1930, there were over six and a quarter million farms in the 
United States; twenty years later the number was 900,000 less. The 
bulk of this disappearance occurred during and after World War 
II. Stimulus was provided by the heavy wartime demand for man- 
power in industry and the armed services, and later by the relatively 
high levels of postwar employment, both of which increased the ad- 
vantages of mechanization and other means of increasing output per 
worker. The high wartime and postwar prices for farm products 
permitted the working off of a substantial portion of the overhang 
of farm mortgage debt incurred in the preceding decades, and 
enabled farmers to accumulate reserves with which to finance 
mechanization and other improvements. Those in the most favorable 
positions were able to acquire additional land as farm real estate 
came on the market, due to the retirement of owners, or to decisions 
to sell out at the favorable prices prevailing for agricultural land. 


Farms disappeared mainly in three ways. Firstly, a considerable 
number of low-income farms in areas of poor soil or climate, which 
had provided shelter and at least partial subsistence for hundreds of 
thousands of the unemployed or underemployed, were simply aban- 
doned and permitted to revert to grazing or forest land, as employ- 
ment picked up in the 1940s and the occupants found jobs at attrac- 
tive pay elsewhere. Areas where this was especially marked include 
the eastern mountain areas, the Ozark region, and the northern sec- 
tions of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 


In the South, where the great plantations since post-bellum days 
traditionally had been operated by scores or hundreds of share- 
tenants, the advent of mechanized cultivating and harvesting equip- 
ment, the pull of higher wages in the cities, and the landlords’ reluc- 
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tance to share AAA benefit payments with tenants, caused many 
plantations to change over to large-scale operation with hired labor. 
When operated by share-tenants, each holding was counted as a farm 
by the census; when shifted to a wage-labor basis, the plantation 
itself, which had embraced multiple tenant holdings, was counted as 
a single farm. The former method of census enumeration had the 
effect of completely obscuring the incidence and importance of plan- 
tation farming in the South for many decades; only with the shift 
to the new basis of operation are these great holdings coming in- 
creasingly to light in successive census tabulations. 


Finally, in nearly every section of the country—in the corn 
belt, in the western wheat and cattle country, along the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts—the trend has been toward consolidation of farms 
into fewer and larger holdings. The number and acreage of larger 
farms has increased while smaller farms have declined in relative 
importance. The very small farms, 10 acres or less, which are found 
to a large extent on the outskirts of towns and cities are an exception. 
These farms actually increased by about 150,000 to a total of over 
a half million during the 1930s and remained at about the same 
level in 1950. This growth in the number of very small farms was 
undoubtedly a depression phenomenon, and it must be emphasized 
that these farms are commercially unimportant: while comprising 
nearly one tenth of all farms, they account for less than one per- 
cent of the country’s harvested acreage. Most of them provide little 
more than a means to supplement income from off-farm employ- 
ment or from pensions. To a considerable extent, they provide sub- 
sistence for the operators’ families—milk, eggs, vegetables, fruit—and 
occasional cash from the sale of eggs or produce. The location of 
many of these smaller farms near centers of employment has un- 
doubtedly been a factor in the small change in their number since 


the 1930s. 


The very large farms and ranches, those of 500 acres (about 
three-quarters of a square mile) and up, numbered some 240,000 in 
1930 and increased to just over 300,000 by 1950. Although these 
large farms numbered less than 6 percent of all farms in 1950, they 
comprised more than half of all land in farms, and nearly one third 
of the country’s crop land. In 1930, on the other hand, these large 
farms had accounted for less than two-fifths of the total acreage, 
and less than one-fifth of the cropland. 


There were about 450,000 farms ranging from 260 to 500 acres 
in 1930, and a few thousand more in 1950—and they accounted for 
about the same acreage in 1950 as farms of this size did twenty 
years before. This does not mean that all of the farms counted in 
this class in 1930 remained there twenty years later. Many were ab- 
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sorbed into larger farms over this period, but this loss was offset by 
the consolidation of smaller farms into units large enough to be 
counted in the 260 to 500 acre group. 


As a result of these offsetting factors, the big drop in numbers 
and share of total farm output has taken place among the smaller- 
size commercial farms, ranging from 10 to 260 acres. More than 
four fifths of all farms in the country, five and one-quarter million 
altogether, fell within this grouping in 1930; twenty years later, 
there remained just over four million of this size. Within this grouping 
falls the traditional 160 acre homestead, and, indeed, the farms that 
most people with a rural background remember as home. Within 
the short space of two decades, more than one fifth of these farms 
have disappeared. 


Increasing concentration of acreage and harvested cropland is 
matched by high concentration of agricultural income. Thus in the 
1950 census, fewer than 2 percent of all farms—those with produc- 
tion valued at $25,000 or over—received more than one quarter of 
the income of all farms. Total farm production was valued at $22.3 
billion, of which farms in the $25,000 or over class produced $5.8 
billion. Farms with production valued at $10,000 or over comprised 
9 percent of all farms and received slightly more than one half the 
income of American agriculture. At the other end of the scale, more 
than three quarters of all farms had receipts ranging from $5,000 
downwards, from which operating expenses, taxes, and mortgage pay- 
ments would have to be deducted in figuring operators’ net income. 
These smaller farms, numerically so preponderant, accounted for less 
than one fifth of all farm income. 


These figures apply to all farms regardless of the nature of their 
products. Similar, or even greater, degrees of concentration exist in 
most of the basic-commodity branches of agriculture which have 
been the principal beneficiaries of the federal government’s agricul- 
tural relief programs over the past twenty years. Apart from a few 
minor programs, which have been exceptions to the general rule, 
government programs to aid agriculture since the beginning of the 
New Deal have aimed at maintenance of commodity income levels 
(by direct commodity benefit payments, restriction of output on a 
proportionate acreage basis, conservation payments, quotas, or com- 
modity support loans). The benefits received by the farmer under 
these programs have tended to be in direct proportion to his out- 
put. This has meant that the largest farmers got the largest direct 
AAA payments, the biggest crop loans, and the greatest returns from 
crop restriction and quota schemes. Quite naturally, as is frequently 
reported in the press, this method of distributing benefits has re- 
sulted in a very small proportion of the producers of a given crop 
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receiving a large share of the total loans or benefit payments disbursed 
under a given program. 


The developments over the twenty years from 1930 to 1950 dis- 
cussed above have been accompanied by striking declines in the size 
of the farm population, in the level of agricultural employment, and 
in the relative importance of the farm population as compared with 
the country’s total population. The data given in the table below are 
from the Bureau of the Census and the United States Department 
of Agriculture: 


Year Farm Percent of Number Average 
Population U.S. Population of Farms Employment 
(millions) Living (thousands) on Farms 
on Farms (millions) 
1910 32.1 34.9 6,362 13.6 
1930 30.5 24.9 6,289 12.5 
1933 32.4 25.6 n.a. 12.7 
1940 30.5 23.2 6,096 11.0 
1945 25.3 18.1 5,859 10.0 
1947 27.1 18.9 n.a. 10.4 
1950 25.1 16.6 5,382 9.3 
1951 24.2 15.5 n.a. 9.0 
1952 24.3 15.5 n.a. 8.7 
1953 22.7 14.5 n.a. 8.6 
1954 21.9(p) 13.5 n.a. 8.5 


(p) preliminary 
n.a. not available 


The absolute decline of about 25 percent in the number of 
people living on farms since 1930 has been matched by an increase 
of nearly the same magnitude in the general population; this has 
brought the proportion of our population living on farms down from 
about one quarter to less than one seventh. 


The farm employment figures include hired help as well as farm 
operators and members of their families and are annual averages; 
employment fluctuates widely above and below the average round 
the. year from harvest time through the winter season, spring planting, 
cultivating, and harvest time again. Employment on farms has de- 
clined percentagewise even more rapidly than the farm population, 
and since 1950 it has fallen at as rapid a rate as in any previous 
five-year period. As the decline in number of farms has been asso- 
ciated roughly with the decline in farm population and employment, 
the data for the four years since 1950 strongly indicate that the cen- 
sus data now being tabulated will reflect a significant further shrink- 
age in the number of farms, and increasing concentration of acreage 
and farm production. 
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The process of farm consolidation may in fact be expected to 
continue for many years; we can only speculate as to where it will 
ultimately lead. Families and houses, as well as the business side of 
farming, are intimately affected by this agglomerative process, and 
so long as economic distress does not force widespread liquidations, 
we may expect many present-day farms to continue operation, albeit 
inefficiently by modern standards, until such time as the retirement 
of the owners and the absence of heirs, puts them on the market and 
up for consolidation. In the meanwhile, the drive for expansion on 
the part of those with capital and machinery—reflected in the data 
discussed above—is shown most strikingly perhaps by the growth in 
recent years of farms consisting of acreages separated by distances 
up to several miles. These operating units, bound together by miles 
of intervening public roads, are the fulfillment of the search of the 
mechanized farmer for further scope for utilization of his equipment, 
when contiguous or nearby properties are not available. The advan- 
tages of large-scale operation appear in his judgment to outweigh the 
costs of moving equipment, supplies, possibly harvested crops, be- 
tween widely separated units. Multiple-unit farms of this type are 
especially to be found in the corn belt; they may be a transitional 
stage in the evolution of a dominant larger-scale farm type in this 
area. The giant farms carved out of Spanish grants or newly irrigated 
arid land in California and Arizona, the new large-scale cotton farm 
emerging from the chrysalis of the old southern plantation, the great 
sugar cane holdings of Florida and Louisiana, and the integrated 
farming, packing, and shipping concerns in New Jersey and other crop 
specialty areas—these are all prototypes of what we may expect to 
develop more slowly in other sections of the country where the family 
farm has been predominant, 


Some tentative observations may be offered as we survey the 
country’s agriculture in transition. We are no longer primarily a 
nation of farms—the time is not far off when 10 percent or less of 
our population will dwell on farms, and when an increasingly large 
segment of the population will have no close ties of family or up- 
bringing with the soil. As the number of farms shrinks and the total 
population grows, and as farm production comes to require increas- 
ing amounts of capital and know-how, agriculture becomes less and 
less of a practicable alternative for the man looking either for an 
economic storm shelter or a fresh start in life. The table appearing 
on page 192 above shows how as late as 1947 the farm population 
rose temporarily by nearly two million over 1945, as many war-plant 
workers and discharged soldiers took a breather down on the farm 
before becoming reintegrated in the country’s economic life. In 1933, 
similarly, the farm population reached a peak of nearly two million 
in excess of 1930. But we shall probably never again witness a re- 
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versal of the pattern of farm-city migration on the magnitude of the 
1930s or the postwar years. This is not necessarily to say that there 
will never again be times of maladjustment as great as in these earlier 
periods, but merely that fewer and fewer people in the cities will 
have relatives in the country, and there will be increasingly fewer 
farm homes to offer shelter in times of adversity. 

We may look forward to a diminution in agriculture’s political 
strength as the farm vote continues to shrink in relation to the size 
of the total electorate. The shrinkage will be uneven geographically, 
and some of the western states may continue to be predominantly 
agricultural in the foreseeable future. But for the long term, the 
shrinkage in the relative strength of the farm vote portends less and 
less federal farm subsidy, by whatever name it may masquerade. At 
some time in the future, lessening or withdrawal of subsidies may act 
as a spur to speed the absorption of less efficient producers by their 
larger, better equipped neighbors. The larger farmers may also tend 
more and more to band together into monopolistic groupings of 
various. kinds. Agricultural producers are exempted from many of 
the restraints in our existing body of antitrust law, under the terms 
of the Capper-Volstead Act passed in the early 1920s. Many market- 
ing organizations now operate by virtue of these exemptions, and 
others go even further, operating cartel-like schemes under local or 
state government auspices, as in the sale of milk in most urban 
areas, or in the marketing of specialty crops under state-sponsored 
quota arrangements in California. We may also look forward to 
much additional vertical integration, which is already present in 
varying degrees in the production and canning of field crops and 
fruit, sugar growing and processing, livestock fattening and slaughter, 
citrus production and marketing, and in fresh and frozen fruit and 
vegetable growing, packing, processing, and distribution. 

The increasing industrialization of agriculture and the progres- 
sive disengagement of the great majority of the population from any 
close connection with the soil is enabling us to achieve less roman- 
ticized public attitudes toward the role of agriculture in our national 
life than were in vogue before the last war. A scant fifteen years ago 
the Farm Security Administration was in full flower, with county 
offices dotted across the face of the land, striving valiantly to sustain 
and foster some hundreds of thousands of smaller farmers, mostly 
from that group with holdings from 10 to 260 acres, whose numbers 
were destined to shrink by more than one fifth in the next decade. 
In retrospect, it appears to have been inevitable that most of the 
farmers the FSA helped during its heyday would drop out of farm- 
ing with the appearance of any sort of alternative employment op- 
portunities. The agency’s greatest contribution seems to have been 
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in helping its beneficiaries to earn modest livelihoods at a time when 
there was nothing else for them to do. 


In those days, it was the fashion among legislators and agricul- 
tural bureaucrats to declaim on the virtues of farming as a way of 
life, and to urge the necessity for a large rural population «s a sort 
of perpetual reservoir from which a jaded and declining urban pop- 
ulation would be continuously replenished and revitalized. Today 
the program of the FSA is moribund, and there has been little Con- 
gressional sentiment in the postwar period favoring governmental 
action specifically directed at maintenance of the small farmer, or 
at arresting the agglomerative process which already has engulfed so 
many of them. Even the long-standing 160-acre limitation on water 
deliveries on federal irrigation projects has been out of favor with 
powerful elements in the present administration and was in serious 
jeopardy in the last Congress. For this change in attitude, credit is 
due to the hard facts of the accomplished drop in the farm popula- 
tion and its prospective further decline, and to the revolutionary 
change in urban birth rates accompanying the end of the depression 
years. Most important of all, the wartime and postwar booms have 
removed the land hunger which spread so widely among millions of 
the unfortunate during the 1930s. 


America is unlike the less advanced economies of eastern Europe, 
most sections of Asia and Latin America, and parts of Africa, where 
land hunger is a fact of prime political importance, and land reform 
is frequently the most immediately practicable route to alleviation 
of income disparity and to the creation of employmen: opportunity. 
We have passed the stage in our development where any practicable 
change in the pattern of farm tenure could directly affect any de- 
cisive proportion of our people, or less directly affect the general 
level of the economy. The answer to future depressions in this coun- 
try must lie primarily in an approach to the problem of nonagricul- 
tural employment. 


Nevertheless, it must be emphasized that we do have a depressed 
and underprivileged rural proletariat—it is the wage earners, largely 
casual, who are employed principally on our largest and technologi- 
cally most advanced farms. The plight of these workers, many of 
them migratory, was the subject of fictional treatment by John Stein- 
beck, and more serious books by Carey McWilliams, Paul Taylor, and 
others before the war, and was the specific object of inquiry by the 
LaFollette and Tolan Committees. Senator LaFollette introduced a 
carefully prepared series of bills in the early 1940s, designed to bring 
these workers under the protection of the Wagner Act, the Wage- 
Hour Act, Social Security, and other protective programs enacted 
under the New Deal. These bills were never seriously considered by 
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the Congress. The evils they were intended to correct persist to this 
day, though probably few realize that they arise in connection with 
employment on a very small proportion of the nation’s farms. Less 
than two percent of all farms in the 1950 census paid out more than 
two fifths of all cash farm wages the previous year; nine percent of 
all farms accounted for nearly two thirds of all employment of agri- 
cultural wage earners. 

It is unquestionably in this area that the greatest need for rural 
reform exists in America today. At the same time, one must admit 
that the prospects for reform are dim: the casual agricultural worker 
is unorganized, large numbers are imported from Mexico, and many 
are voteless by virtue of shifting residence. The opposition to a mean- 
ingful program of reform is strongly entrenched; unlike the problem 
of racial discrimination, where we have been prodded to action by 
foreign comparison of our practice with our professions, the plight 
of our most exploited class of workers is veiled by their transiency 
and their tenuous connection with the main currents of our economic 
and social life. A sober look at the prospects for this group yields little 
more solid than the inevitability of further technological advance, 
and continued diminution of the need for this type of casual hiring. 





If a man claimed the sea, or the air, or the light as his, you 
would laugh at his presumption. Now, I ask you to point out to me 
any reason for private ownership of land, which will not act as well 
as a reason for private ownership of sea and air? 

—Robert Blatchford 





Inasmuch as most good things are produced by labor, it follows 
that all such things of right belong to those whose labor has produced 
them. But it has so happened in all ages of the world, that some have 
labored, and others have without labor enjoyed a large proportion 
of the fruits. This is wrong and should not continue. 

—Abraham Lincoln 
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Tradition’s embattled farmer—that unpredictable irreverent who 
once roared his hatred of the railroads, the banks, the grain ex- 
changes—is a nostalgic figure. In his time, the country was largely 
rural, and he fought for the common interest: for freedom and 
equality, and for the right of dissent. His enemy was capitalist power. 
In The Decline of Agrarian Democracy (University of California 
Press, 1953, $3.75), Grant McConnell, Professor of Political Science 
at the University of California, tells how 19th century farmer move- 
ments, “upwellings of protest against the system of power growing 
out of the raw and turbulent capitalism of the era,” died out. (1)* 
His book is a perceptive and penetrating study of our farm problem 
and the forces that determine the farmer’s welfare. 


Agrarian protest movements reached their peak of influence in 
the early 1890s in the Populist Party, went to defeat with it in the 
1896 election, and never recovered. Thereafter, farm prices rose, 
taking the bite out of protest. Farmers were a dwindling minority, 
and farming was steadily decreasing in importance in the nation’s 
economy. The frontier, that line that lay “‘at the hither edge of free 
land,” had disappeared. And technology—new machines, new plants, 
new uses of farm products—yoked the farmer to “that commercial 
and industrial world of towns and cities which the early agrarians 
so mistrusted.” (14) 

Populism had heirs. The most consistent has been the Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, born in Texas in 
1902. The Farmers Union, as it is generally called, has been a mili- 
tant advocate of the family-type farmer as opposed to the corporation 
farmer. It has supported the cause of the tenant and the farm worker 
and of organized labor; it fought hard for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, and it espouses full employment and high wages for in- 
dustrial workers as essential to farm prosperity. Its tie with the 
“farm holiday” movement of the 1930s which sought, by violent 
means at times, to halt farm evictions and to stop the sale of farm 
produce until the cost of production was met, was in its tradition of 
protest. Today, it has an active Washington office which is chiefly 
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concerned with cooperatives, public power, soil conservation, and 
high government-supported prices for farm products. In McConnell’s 
judgment, the Farmers Union “has not in itself been a moving force 
in our political life, but it has had great importance as an irritant 
and a stimulant for more important forces.” (39) Its membership, 
given by McConnell as 500,000, is strongest in the Great Plains 
states. In understanding the Farmers Union program, it is important 
to remember that most of its members are commercial wheat growers. 

More conservative than the Farmers Union is the Grange, 
founded in 1867 as a secret fraternal society, and with a present 
membership of about 850,000. In the seventies, it provided a medium 
through which farmers fought discriminatory railroad rates. The 
“Granger Laws” resulted. By the 1900s the Grange had lost its early 
militancy. Providing social and intellectual stimulation to rural life, 
always an objective, had become its main reason for being. True, it 
has a national program, but its fundamental appeal was expressed 
by one of its presidents when he said, “the soul of the Grange is its 
ritualistic side, and its emphasis is on moral and spiritual ideals.” (68) 

Of the remaining heirs of Populism, the American Society of 
Equity, started in 1902 and eventually absorbed by the Farmers Un- 
ion, proposed control of farm prices by farmers themselves. The 
strategy was to hold crops off the market, but it could have been 
successful only if Equity had represented all commercial farmers, 
which of course it never did. 


Another heir was the Non-Partisan League, of which Mc- 
Connell writes: “No spokesman for farmers ever singled out the 
bankers, the grain dealers, and the railroads with more bitter in- 
vective than did the self-anointed leaders of the League. Here, with 
undisguised rancor, was a class organization with a class program 
and a class strategy. The last was the capture and use of the ma- 
chinery of the state.” (41) It flourished from 1915 to 1921, princi- 
pally in North Dakota. 


There were others, but they did not add up to a people’s move- 
ment. As the farmer’s position in the nation shrank, his interests 
narrowed; his organizations became more and more concerned with 
cooperatives and prices, less and less with the larger issues of eco- 
nomic evil and social reform. 


The organization that has become the dominant political spokes- 
man for the farmer in the 20th century had no roots in agrarianism. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation was a product of business 
and finance. Professor McConnell takes up most of his book with a 
description and analysis of the way the Farm Bureau has manipu- 
lated the Department of Agriculture Extension Service and the land 
grant colleges to build a structure of power capable of dictating 
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national farm policy. This 1s, perhaps, the book’s most important 
contribution. Valuable, also, is the clarity with which it explores the 
complex area of farm legislation. 


Populism, though dead, was long a live and uncomfortable 
memory to the capitalists. In 1900 when Seaman Knapp (then presi- 
dent of the Rice Growers’ Association of America) began cooperative 
demonstration work in better farm techniques, businessmen and 
bankers saw a chance to promote a “better class” of farmers. The 
committee on agriculture of the American Bankers’ Association re- 
ported in 1913 its efforts “to enable the farmer and his family to live a 
broader and happier life and develop the business in which they are 
engaged to the highest state of efficiency, thereby making them more 
successful producers, a better credit risk, and a more contented and 
prosperous people.” (31) The Illinois Bankers’ Association took credit 
for first agitating for legislation to set up a nation-wide system of 
county agents and farm demonstration work. “Education meant co- 
operative demonstrations and county agents. This was the positive 
alternative to dissent and radicalism which the bankers held out to 
the sometimes misguided men of the soil.” (31) 

The land grant colleges acquiesced. They accepted as their ma- 
jor function experimentation and demonstration in practical farming 
methods, rather than the independent searching out of more basic 
solutions to rural problems. The results are shown in a statement 
in 1941 by Russell Lord, himself a former county agent: “It sur- 
passes understanding how completely insensitive most Land Grant 
College graduates were to the wide-spread spectacle of a grinding 
rural poverty and the degradation of rural labor.” (165) 

The county agent, whose job it was to “educate” the farmer, 
found that the way to get results was to convince the leading and 
most prosperous of each community, and te work with such farmers 
in groups. When the system was formalized as the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture (by the Smith-Lever Extension Act 
in 1914), these groups were called “Farm Bureaus” (after the farm 
bureau set up in 1911 by the Binghamton, New York, Chamber of 
Commerce to sponsor a county agent). The organization of Farm 
Bureaus became the first duty of the county agent. 

As they multiplied, it was natural that they should federate, 
first by states and, in 1920, as the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
a private organization with intimate ties to a government agency. 

In most counties, the county agent became the chore-boy of the 
Farm Bureau: managing cooperatives, collecting dues, editing the 
paper, finding new members. Ever since 1921, attempts have been 
made to divorce the two, but to no avail. McConnell makes the point 
(176) that “the fact that appropriations, hiring of personnel, super- 
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vision and so on are subject to political influence by the Farm 
Bureau is far more important” than the fact that the Farm Bureau 
in some counties still contributes to the salaries of county agents. 
Also important is the fact that the Farm Bureau member, as the 
leading farmer in the community, is the county agent’s best exhibit 
and testimonial when it comes time to measure achievement. 

The government’s real lack of interest in dissolving the ties may 
result from the Farm Bureau’s success in keeping agriculture stable 
and “responsible.” Secretary of Agriculture Houston’s 1919 call to 
farmers to join or form farm bureaus in order to stop Bolshevism was 
backed up by AFBF President Howard’s boast to a House Committee 
three years later: 


At this time, in this Nation, the farmers are sorely pressed. 
They are about ready for Bolshevistic Movement. There is an 
outcropping of socialism here and there and everywhere over this 
country ... two governors of States .. . came to me.. . and said 
that the man who writes the history of this period 50 years from 
now “will give you and your organization credit which you do 
not now have because you have kept down in a large measure 
that unrest among farmers.” (197) 


The Farm Bureau’s influence over the Extension Service is the 
basis of its power. It is the largest of the three general farm organiza- 
tions with over 1,450,000 members in 1951 (the Grange and the 
Farmers’ Union being the other two). Its members are the com- 
mercial producers of crops with large surpluses, for the most part 
corn farmers of the Middle West and cotton farmers of the South. 
A skillful legislative staff operates in Washington through farm blocs 
which cut across party lines. On most issues, the Grange and the 
commodity organizations will give it their support. 

The Farm Bureau’s goal is to have all federal farm programs 
directed by the county agent. Those agencies which resist “de- 
centralization” must be destroyed. This is precisely what happened 
to the Farm Security Administration. 

The FSA administered the only New Deal farm program which 
conflicted with the class interest of the Farm Bureau. It antagonized 
the landlords of the South, the commercial dairy interests of the 
North, the grain dealers of Minneapolis, and the factory farmers of 
California. To be sure, it was not as revolutionary as the National 
Cotton Council felt when it said that FSA “threatens the foundations 
of American agriculture and, through their contention for a minimum 
wage per hour for cotton picking, threatens to disrupt a fair and satis- 
factory system that has successfully operated in the Cotton Belt for 


over 100 years.” (107) But it did champion the interests of the small 
farmer. 
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Through rural rehabilitation, the FSA tried, by means of super- 
vised loans and small grants, to help poverty-stricken farmers be- 
come self-supporting. A few farmers were settled on farms which they 
purchased, with 40 years to pay at three percent. Inadequate but 
significant were the migratory labor camps, which provided “a 
minimum of shelter and sanitary facilities” (92) to farm workers, 
particularly in the West. The smallest but most controversial part 
of the FSA program was the resettlement projects, which attempted 
to adapt the large-scale farming pattern of corporation farms to co- 
operatives. Most of them went badly for one reason or another. And 
they provided openings for attack from its enemies. FSA early lost 
interest in the projects and put its emphasis on the family-size farm. 


The real importance of the FSA was that it was “the residual 
legatee of nearly every human problem of rural life that was not 
solved by increasing the prices of a few ‘basic’ commodities.” (93) Its 
contribution lay in its dynamic and experimental nature. By the end 
of 1946, the Farm Bureau had succeeded in killing it. 


Grant McConnell touches the weaknesses and sore spots of our 
farm policy. He points out that the Farm Security Administration, 
our most earnest attempt to cope with rural poverty, passed up the 
opportunity to explore, through its resettlement projects, “some means 
of curing the ills of rural life that went beyond establishment of a 
few families on small farms.” (91) He raises the question whether, 
indeed, binding people to the land by whatever means is an adequate 
solution in a day of rapid technological advance. He is critical of the 
fact that the term “farm problem” is generally accepted as synony- 
mous with “surplus.” He recalls the dilemma which disturbed the 
conscience of the early New Deal planners: restricting the production 
of food while hunger is at large in the world. 


The Decline of Agrarian Democracy ends with a lament that so 
large a part of the farm population is excluded from political ex- 
pression, a lament for the lost agrarian democracy. The author stops 
short of recognizing what his own facts tend to demonstrate, what 


Anna Rochester eloquently stated in The Populist Movement in the 
United States (1943): 


. the piling up of private wealth . . . and the undue 
control of our economic and political life by an inner circle of 
finance capitalists are inherent in the private ownership of so- 
cially utilized means of production. Only through social owner- 
ship, instead of private ownership, can the immensely valuable 
mechanism of industry and trade be brought into the service of 
the people as a whole. Only thus can political freedom and 
equality become a reality in our complex society. (p. 123.) 
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SURE WE KNowS WHAT 
WES DOING--- DIDNT 

WE Do 1\T BACK IN 
I9gn9% 









Violence has, indeed, reached unsurpassed proportions in our 
time. The outbreak of the first World War marked the beginning of 
this modern orgy of uncontrolled violence, and it has continued 
ever since. But no reputable historian has ventured the idea that either 
the first or the second World War was spawned by communism. Nor 
are the Russians responsible for the concept of blitzkrieg, or oblitera- 
tion bombing, or for the first use of atomic weapons. These have all 
been loosed upon the world by the very nations which now profess 
outrage at the cynical Soviet concept of the role of violence and the 
validity of any means. Western theory is indeed outraged, but Western 
practice has in this area, too, belied Western theory. We have, in fact, 
been prepared to use any means to achieve our ends. 


—American Friends Service Committee, Speak Truth To Power. 
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BY BARROWS DUNHAM 


Part I 


I think you and I are in favor of salvation. You may call it, if 
you like, “the good society” or “the good life” (as a philosopher 
would) or “efficient living” (as a scientist or businessman would). 
I a little prefer the old, grand theological word, because it suggests 
a reference to something extremely important and extremely hard to 
get. But I don’t mean anything supernatural by it—and neither would 
the theologians, if they truly knew their own minds. 

Salvation is a great social and indeed cosmic act by which the 
human race and all its members are made secure and flourishing 
upon this planet. Obviously this act hasn’t yet occurred, only a few 
preliminary movements among obstructions. But it is the act we all 
look toward so far as we are sane, and the problem of producing it 
is the one supreme problem from which all others get whatever na- 
ture and importance they have. 

Salvation, it seems plain, requires that we have knowledge of 
the world and rules of right behavior in it, and that we act in ac- 
cordance with both. It requires, that is to say, a nice adaptation of 
theory to practice, and this is, on the whole, the most difficult adapta- 
tion in the world. 


The effort to relate theory and practice has, in the history of 
human thought, produced manifold theories and practices. There has 
been the theory that theory isn’t necessary. Theologians call this 
“justification by works,” and philosophers call it pragmatism. There 
has also been the theory that practice isn’t necessary. Theologians 
call this “justification by faith,’ and some philosophers call it phi- 
losophy. 

The absurdity of these extremes is not a scornful comment upon 
human nature as such, for human nature in fact supplies the norm 
by comparison with which extremes are extremes. But it is a com- 
mentary upon types of social environment in which the difficulty of 
joining theory with practice arouses a sort of desperation. Most 
of all, I think, it records the fact that in the developing division of 
labor, those who gathered information tended to separate from those 
who administered programs. 


Barrows Dunham is the author of Man Against Myth and other notable works 
in the field of philosophy. This is the first in a@ series of four articles. 
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Thus were born, as separate beings, the thinker and the treasurer. 
They were not originally sinful, and only in sad circumstances do 
they become so. The millenium will undoubtedly display them united 
at last and administering salvation. Meanwhile, in a less advanced 
age, we must observe that their differences are manifested in their 
very boasting. For the thinker says he can tell you what salvation is 
like, and the treasurer says he can get it for you. 

The function of a thinker is twofold: he reports the nature of the 
universe and he refines human behavior. That is to say, he tells us, 
first of all, what the world is like—the being and history of its stars, 
suns, and moons, of its soils and animals, of its men and nations; and 
he tells us, secondly, how we can improve our techniques so as to do 
things better and to choose things better. 

The function of a treasurer is also twofold: he collects dues and 
maintains an organization. The organization can be of any size, from 
a boy’s club founded in play to that terrifying colossus, the nation- 
state. Our country, for example, the United States of America, is an 
organization of forty-eight other organizations. Besides these, it also 
contains-many smaller but still powerful organizations like churches, 
colleges, political parties, professional guilds, and trade unions. 

Organizations won’t “run” without money. Consequently, there 
always has to be a treasurer, who will gather taxes, fees, or contribu- 
tions. Call these what you will, they are all dues we pay for belonging 
to the organization and enjoying its privileges. There is scarcely a 
transaction in life, whether an exchange of goods or a rendering of 
services, upon which some treasurer has not levied some additional 
fee. From birth to death, the treasurers have us coming and going. 

Of the treasurer’s two functions, maintaining the organization 
would seem, in a rational view, to be the end and dues-collecting the 
means. But history shows that treasurers will collect dues long after 
an organization has ceased to be useful, or, for that matter, has ceased 
to be much of an organization. So far as activity is concerned, there 
may indeed no longer be anyone in it except the treasurer and his 
assistants. If we judge by observable practice, dues-collecting is the 
nearest thing there is to an end-in-itself. 

The thinker’s ideal is to report the greatest amount of the uni- 
verse with the greatest degree of accuracy. The treasurer’s ideal is to 
collect the greatest amount of dues from the greatest number of 
people. A few treasurers throughout the world can wield police power 
and thus go far in reaching the goal. Yet even they require in the 
long run what lesser treasurers require all the time: a theory which 
can justify the collection of dues, which can show, in various persua- 
sive accents, that “the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 


Why does dues-collecting require justification? Because the 
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people from whom the dues are collected could well use the money 
for purposes more intimately their own. I can imagine a housewife 
of ancient Egypt (for these things began in the dawn of empires) 
addressing one of the then ruling treasurers. “It has crossed my 
mind,” says she, “that at the moment I have better use for the money 
than giving it to you. The children need new clothing and my hus- 
band a new set of tools.” 

Now, the treasurer is a practical man—no one more so. He 
understands the logic of activity but not the logic of formal systems. 
He has no answer ready for the housewife. He thereupon discovers, 
with a good deal of surprise, that he needs a man who can construct 
theories; that is to say, he needs a thinker. The discovery is no doubt 
rude, because treasurers are by habit disposed to believe that human 
affairs can be conducted without intelligence. 


Alarmed by the argument as much as by the refusal, the treasurer 
seeks out the thinker, and finds him in the marketplace like Socrates, 
or on the mount like Moses. The thinker is busy questioning or 
meditating, and has already learned a great deal. 

“A queer thing happened this morning,” 
relates the story. 


says the treasurer, and 


The thinker thinks this over for some little time. Then he says, 
“Well, to tell you the truth, that lady is probably right. Clothes for 
the children and tools for the husband are more important than 
dues for you.” 

The treasurer eyes his man more narrowly, hiding the increased 
alarm inside. 

“What would your opinion be,” he asks slowly, “if I were to 
assign you regularly, say, a tenth of the woman’s dues? Could you 
in that case find some reason why she should pay them?” 

The thinker thinks this over also. 


“Perhaps,” continues the treasurer, “there will be other people 
who will want to put up an argument instead of their dues. Suppose 
you were assigned ten percent of that also?” 

The thinker has now discovered, with a similar surprise, that he 
possesses a marketable talent. It may seem to him harmless, or at any 
rate profitable, to accept the offer, to become in short a treasurer’s 
thinker. But it is very noticeable that neither Socrates nor Moses 
behaved in this way. 

Now, suppose the case to be slightly different, that the thinker, 
retaining his original view, goes to the housewife and tells her why 
she was right. “This is wonderful,” says she. “You make it sound even 
more convincing than I had thought!” 


The thinker has now allied himself with the membership, where 
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he may find no money but will find the satisfaction of telling the truth 
and helping his fellow men. And if, in this way, he becomes a sort 
of adviser to multitudes, then he is practising philosophy in its sweet 
and universal form. 


What is a treasurer to make of this? Instead of possessing by 
hire a treasurer’s thinker, he finds himself on the point of becoming 
a thinker’s treasurer. The entire collection of dues is now in jeopardy, 
because the thinker, so far from explaining why people should pay, 
has been elaborating highly persuasive reasons why they shouldn't. 


Since the thinker refuses to think for pay or (what is much the 
same thing) to stop thinking at all, severer measures are now neces- 
sary. The treasurer decides to cut the bond which unites the thinker— 
this particular thinker, at any rate—to the rest of the community. 
He can be repudiated like Moses, imprisoned like Galileo, destroyed 
like Socrates. 


More usually he is attacked by a battery of other thinkers whom 
the treasurer has hired for the purpose. If he overcomes these— 
and it is not difficult to scatter mice—he will meet what may be 
called the administrators of philosophy: those persons who in any 
given society determine the uses of intelligence. Thenceforward the 
thinker, proving stubborn, will be pronounced heretical. And heretical 
he will indeed be, for heresy is the act of impeding by an exercise of 
intelligence the collection of dues. 


If this definition seems doubtful, consider the fact that the same 
doctrine has been orthodox at one time or place, heretical at an- 
other. Indeed, contradictory doctrines, of which one must necessarily 
be true, have been simultaneously held to be heretical. Heresy de- 
rives, therefore, not from the content of a doctrine but from its ef- 
fect upon treasurers, 


There are, as it happens, degrees of heresy. For example, a cele- 
brated dissertation of the Abbé de Prades, Jerusalem Coelesti, was in 
January of 1752 held to contain propositions “false, rash, harmful to 
Catholic theologians, scandalous, evil-sounding, offensive to pious 
ears, erroneous, blasphemous, heretical, materialistic,” and many — 
things more. The prudent de Prades, finding that he had achieved 
all the degrees simultaneously, took himself into exile, and lived to 
die a canon of the Church. 


How had de Prades compounded so much villainy in a single 
effort at the doctorate? He had allowed the philosophy of John 
Locke to infiltrate those pages; indeed, he had grown fellow-traveler 
with Locke down the paths of dawn. And it so happened that all the 
statements in the Lockian philosophy, including those which Locke 
gave as hostages to religion, were so many irresistible reasons why 
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feudal practices and institutions no longer deserved the support of 
anyone’s dues. 

And so we see the differences. Heresies which are merely scandal- 
ous, evil-sounding, and offensive to pious ears consist of those doc- 
trines which record the graceless unpopularity of dues-collection. 
But heresies which are blasphemous, materialistic, and harmful to 
theologians (that is, to thinkers in general)—such heresies have as 
their heart the assertion either (1) that the existing dues-collectors 
ought to be replaced, or (2) that the institutions they serve ought to 
be abolished. 

If orthodoxy is what encourages, and heresy what discourages, 
the collection of dues, what relation is there between such doctrines 
and the truth? Well, that depends on whether the treasurers and 
their institutions are in flower or in decay. The essence of flowering 
is that the institutions (and consequently the treasurers) can afford 
to have the actual nature of the world made public. “For such 
truth,” says Hobbes, “as opposeth no man’s profit, nor pleasure, is 
to all men welcome.” 

The essence of decay, however, is that the institutions (and 
consequently the treasurers) cannot afford to have the truth gen- 
erally known. Then the treasurers will bring to bear their bribes and 
their compulsions. It follows that, under such circumstances, some 
true statements are met with penalties, and some false statements 
are crowned with honor. 


When a society is deep in dissolution, with the old relations 
struggling like discovered culprits against the new, most of the true 
statements will be penalized and most of the glorified statements 
will be false. Then the contrast develops, as visible as laughable, 
between the picture of the world as the world is and the picture that 
treasurers will buy. 


Moreover, in exploitative societies, flourishing or not, there is 
always a certain group of true statements which damage the ruling 
class precisely because they describe it. Therefore, in exploitative so- 
cieties there always are some things which thinkers had better not 
say and even not know. 


The effect upon thinkers is curious, these men whose task was 
to produce a correct, systematic account of the nature of the world. 
During a long process of instruction they have learned how to derive 
true statements and how to improve the means of derivation. They 
have also learned, by alarmed observation or terrified experience, 
that some true statements are penalized. They are caught in the web 
of contrary desires: they must keep near enough to the truth to seem 
rational whilst remaining far enough from it to be safe. In their 
despair they have sometimes thought that systematic accounts are 
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necessarily erroneous, and that erroneous accounts are not necessarily 
bad. I cannot pity them. 

The habit thus engendered of accommodating truth to safety 
soon sinks beneath the level of consciousness and there bathes in 
forgetfulness the shrewd deceit. The canons of inquiry blend with the 
canons of economic interest, and only late in life, it may be, does 
the timid frigid intellect, having for so many years blinded the old 
and misled the immature, discover the essence of its practice: that, 
among scientists (those busy witnesses of events) and indeed among 


professors of all sorts, a fear of the truth is the beginning of promo- 
tion. 


Such seem our two exemplars, fallen on evil days. The treasurer 
bullies, and the thinker lies. In nature and action they are as far as 
can be from the millenial harmony we desire for them. They are 


even far enough from their primitive collaboration upon the prob- 
lems of mankind. 


You and I are thinkers. We know (very well, I hope) what to 
think about it. But what can we do about it? 


Well, since all this is in some measure a contest of power, let us 
allow ourselves, first of all, the encouraging realization that thinkers 
are not powerless. They do indeed often seem to be so, and they yet 
more often behave as if they were so. Yet powerless they are not. 


The power of treasurers is, for decency’s sake, not talked about; 
but the power is so obvious that talking is perhaps not necessary. It 
lies in the striking fact that, without treasurers, thinkers don’t eat. 
The power of thinkers is, however, less accurately assessed, because it 
is either exaggerated by flatterers or undervalued by cynics. 


The thinker’s power lies not only in his possession of a market- 
able talent. It lies also in the fact that, although he needs a treasurer, 
he doesn’t necessarily need the treasurer he has. Furthermore, he 
can do a lot to change the treasurer because he controls or influences 
the answer to the question why dues should be paid. A simple re- 
distribution of concepts may be all that is necessary. Calvin, for 
example, did this by merely recovering the Augustinian content in 
Christian theology. And this is why you sometimes see men of great 
importance in affairs suddenly baffled and struck dumb by a little, 
impecunious, tentative, and shy professor. 


But the thinker has a still greater power, if he simply remains 
honest; he has then the power of knowing and asserting what really 
is the case. If, moreover, he is, as he should be, a skillful methodologist, 
he knows and can report true values and procedures. He has, that is 
to say, the quite exceptional power which knowledge gives—the 
power of describing both the course of events and the means by 
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which human beings may control that course. He may, indeed, not 
prevail with that power; but no one without that power can prevail. 

In this manner Galileo lords it over his inquisitors, whose very 
names have vanished beneath the absurdity of their behavior. And 
what could Belshazzar do against the writing read by Daniel? And 
what could Hitler do against the tides of Marx? 


” 


“Finally, brethren,” wrote the best of propagandists, “whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 

Such is our duty as thinkers, whatever the treasurers may do. I 
will leave middle-class skeptics to doubt the doctrine and middle- 
class cynics to mock its morals. For I told you from the start that we 
were to be theologians and seek the redemption of mankind. 


(To be continued) 





First-rate men and women will not and cannot work under con- 
ditions fixed by those who are afraid of ideas. Scholars who have to 
run the gauntlet of legislative investigations of their teaching, their 
writing, their associations, will look elsewhere for work—or will turn 
to purely antiquarian research. 

—Henry Steele Commager, Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 





By academic freedom I understand the right to search for truth 
and to publish and teach what one holds to be true. This right im- 
plies also a duty: one must not conceal any part of what one has 
recognized to be true. It is evident that any restriction of academic 
freedom acts in such a way as to hamper the dissemination of knowl- 
edge among the people and thereby impedes rational judgment and 
action. 

—Albert Einstein 





The worthlessness of the body and the advantages of poverty 
are the favorite doctrines of those who fare sumptuously every day. 


—Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1889 
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SUNAKAWA: NEAREST TOWN 
TO THE PENTAGON 


BY A JAPANESE CORRESPONDENT 


We received this report from a friend in Japan. A few cuts and editorial 
revisions have been made, but there has been no attempt to alter the basic 
style and language of the original manuscript.—Ep. 


Do you know the nearest town to the Pentagon? Arlington? No. 
Mount Vernon? No. Washington 25, D. C.? No. The name of the 
town is Sunakawa! 

You will ask me: “What? We have never heard of such a peculiar 
name, and the map of the Washington, D. C., area tells no such 
name.” My answer is: “Well, geographically, this small town lies more 
than 7,000 miles away from the Pentagon. It is in the outskirts of 
Tokyo, and even we Tokyo people had never heard the name before 
the following troubles occurred.” 

In Japan, American military authorities have a large number of 
airbases, military maneuver fields, and so on. On the western edge of 
Tokyo is the Tachikawa airbase, one of the largest in Japan from 
which big bombers or jet fighters take off or land on an average of 
once every five minutes. The Japanese government is now trying to 
expand the Tachikawa base, and it is this that brought Sunakawa into 
the news. 


Why is the government so anxious to expand this and other bases? 
The answer is that at the last general election, Hatoyama’s Demo- 
cratic Party pledged itself to maintain the social welfare system by 
stopping rearmament expenditures, which support both the United 
States army in Japan and the Japanese “Self-Defense Army.” How 
to do this and also satisfy the American government? Hatoyama found 
the solution: to maintain the social welfare system in the present 
while promising to the United States army airbase expansion in the 
future. Now, six months later, the time has come to make good the 
promise. . 

Now, if you are in Nevada or Arizona and hear the news that 
several thousand acres are going to be seized for an airbase, you will 
see nothing sensational, nothing troublesome. But if you stand at 
Times Square or Greenwich Village in New York City and learn that 
these busy and congested areas are going to be seized for a base, you 
will be shocked. It is more like that in Japan. The country has 147,611 
square miles of land, about the size of Montana; and 80.7. million 
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people (almost one half of the American population) live mainly on 
its 18 percent of arable land (as large as Maine—the other 82 percent 
of the land is mountains). Can you imagine half the American people 
living in Maine? 

You can easily imagine how valuable land is, especially for far- 
mers. Under present conditions, it is terribly difficult to find a new 
job in Japan. Competition for jobs is terribly keen. If you put an ad 
in the Tokyo paper saying “Help Wanted—Girl Typist, Salary $40 
a month” (not a week), I promise you that at least 100 well qualified 
typists (60 words a minute) will rush to your office next morning. 

In Sunakawa town, the expansion of the Tachikawa airbase will 
mean that about one thousand farmers will lose some or all of their 
farmland with comparatively small amount of compensation. That 
means losing jobs as well as property. Not merely that—their families 


have lived in this town for a long time, some for as much as 300 
years. 


For ten years, the government has been expanding this base and 
seizing additional land. This time all the townspeople decided to re- 
ject the government’s order. 


Still the government tried to hurry and seize these lands. It set 
August 24th as the date to make a survey, the first step toward sei- 
zure. 


From early morning of August 24th, all townspeople, including 
old ladies and young kids, sat down in front of their own houses, 
holding a big English sign: “OFF LIMITS.” Several hundred Tokyo 
municipal workers, of whom I was one, cooperated with them and 
made a picket line around the town. Senators and members of the 
Diet came to discuss and negotiate with the government representa- 
tives. Several times the surveyors were forced out of town by the 
people, and the mayor ordered the firemen to protect the town, so 
that every time surveyors or policemen tried to enter, the firemen 
rang the big bell fiom the watchtower. Around 4:30 in the afternoon, 
a group of about a thousand armed policemen forced their way in 
with armored cars. 


All the townspeople abused these policemen in loud voices. To 
my great surprise, I heard an old farm woman point to them and 
shout: “Robbers!” 


What a logical word it is. The farmers worked hard and did no- 
thing wrong. Now came the policemen to take their land away. Who 
can refute the old woman’s “robbers” logic? 


Don’t misunderstand. In case of a real national emergency, it 
would be easy to refute the “robbers” logic. But the present situation 
seems the contrary. I talked with townspeople, and they said: “We 
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have just read the newspapers telling about the Geneva Conference. 
They said the tension has ceased. Shouldn’t we make our bases smaller 
rather than bigger as the Pentagon and the Japanese government 
demand?” 


Public opinion is critical of the Pentagon and the Japanese gov- 
ernment. August 15th is the memorial day for the Japanese surrender 
(your V-J Day), and a big peace ceremony was held in Tokyo. Prime 
Minister Hatoyama sent a cordial message—no more war, no more 
Hiroshimas. On the same day, the leader of the Self-Defense Army, 
Sunada, announced a big rearmament plan with the same Hatoyama’s 
approval. He said, “I welcome United States H-Bombs to Japan and 
will give priority to getting good jobs for youths who have received 
training in the army.” Several days later, it was formally announced 
that the United States had brought atomic rocket guns called Honest 
Johns into Japan. The Japanese people are sensitive about A-bombs 
and got scared. The government apologized, saying only the rocket 
mounting not the atomic shell had arrived, so don’t worry so much. 
Is canned poison food not dangerous if you happen not to have a 
can-opener on your desk? 


At the beginning of the Korean War, General MacArthur estab- 
lished in Japan the Reserve Policemen’s Group, which later changed 
its name to Reserve Army. This Reserve Army changed its name to 
Self-Defense Army. On the tenth memorial day of Japan’s surrender, 
Army Chief Sunada announced he intended to change its name to 
Defense Army and to establish a Japanese-style Pentagon. Thus within 
five years, the Reserve Policemen’s Group grew up to Self-Defense 
Army, and again this Self-Defense Army is going to change to Defense 
Army. Pretty soon, I am afraid, the Defense Army will change its 
name to Aggression Army. 


But what about Russia and China? Will they really invade Japan? 
Are they as aggressive and dictatorial as they are supposed to be? 
If so, the people of Sunakawa will easily accept the government order 
to give their land to the Pentagon’s airbase. But things look different 
to them. 


Recently, two very influential articles were published in the news- 
paper Asahi and the magazine Chuokoron (Japanese equivalents of 
the New York Times and Life). They were written by Professor Shi- 
geru Nanbara, former President of Tokyo University, an authority in 
the field of political science, a famous Christian leader, highly re- 
spected by all Japanese. He is neither radical nor conservative, but a 
liberal or middle-of-the-roader, and he has just made a trip to the 
USSR and new China as a representative of our intellectual leaders. 
His two reports are really amazing. 
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The first is on the life of Moscow University students. Compared 
with Tokyo University students, he envies the happy life of the Mos- 
cow students. The second report is more philosophical, and his con- 
clusion is: “One thing true is that Russia and Communist China 
succeeded to build their governments really supported by the people, 
and both governments do their best for the people’s daily lives. By 
this policy, farmers and workers (including intellectual workers) en- 
joy their happy life, and their standard of living is improving year 
after year.” By quoting Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Children of Light 
and the Children of Darkness and Corliss Lamont’s Soviet Civilization, 
he explains that the Communist regime is quite contrary to the Nazis’ 
dictatorial regime. He was also deeply impressed by the peace move- 
ment in Russia. 

Reading these articles, and looking at the Sunakawa situation, 
some people who have nothing to do with Communism or Socialism 
asked: “Which country is aggressive, the United States or the Soviet 
Union?” And they say: “For the rich with enough dollars, the United 
States must be a paradise, and Russia may not be so. But for our 
people in Japan the situation seems not so. At least for us workers, 
the Pentagon is aggressive, but Russia seems not so.” 

At 4:30 p.m. on August 24th, armed policemen forced their way 
into Sunakawa, but it was too dark to carry out the survey of farm- 
land and the surveyors had to return to their offices. After that, the 
government issued a second announcement that the group will be 
back later, in September. Townspeople said: “Blood will be shed next 
time.” 

I don’t know whether it is true, but I cannot forget one thing 
that an old Sunakawa farmer told me. “Though the Japanese govern- 
ment or the Pentagon may be able to destroy our town with their 
police power,” he said, “they cannot destroy our spirit, our anti- 
American feeling.” 

If you print any part of this, please identify me as a Tokyo muni- 
cipal worker who once spent a happy time in the United States and 
is now active in the pro-American people movement in the Tokyo 
City Workers Union. 


Editors’ Note: After this article went to press, the finale of the Sunakawa 
story was unfolded in the pages of the New York Times. First, there was a 
United Press dispatch from Tokyo on September 15, which reported that 
“after two days of violent opposition,” an agreement was made between the 
Governor of Tokyo and the Mayor of Sunakawa whereby “rebellious vil- 
lagers surrendered their homes and rice paddies . . . under the agreement, 
villagers will be paid adequately for the homes and land that must be given 
kas 
Then, on September 17, the Times carried a summary article by its 
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correspondent, Robert Trumbull, reporting the coordination on a national 
basis of the “numerous campaigns against the expansion of United States 
military bases in Japan.” The Trumbull account contained the following 
significant paragraph: 


This week more than 2,000 Tokyo policemen overrode the efforts of 
the townspeople of Sunakawa, a village adjacent to the big Tachikawa 
Airbase outside Tokyo, to bar surveyors from their lands by forming a 
human wall. The few hundred Sunakawa residents were augmented by 
nearly 3,000 Tokyo unionists. 





American prestige abroad has declined seriously, and we have 
lost much of the good will that was formerly ours. Our preoccupation 
with anti-communism, our insistence on dealing from military power, 
our determination to rearm the very nations that millions fought and 
died to disarm, our hydrogen bomb experiments—these have not ce- 
mented our relations even with those nations whom we call allies. Thus, 
at the very time when we are confronted with the fact of communist 
expansion, we find ourselves with fewer friends. 

—American Friends Service Committee, Speak Truth To Power. 





Our German policy . . . is almost wholly oriented around stra- 
tegic considerations. Moral and political questions involved in Ger- 
man rearmament, or in reconstituting a united Germany, or in ending 
military occupation, or in dealing adequately with the refugee prob- 
lem—all must be subordinated to the military role of West Germany 
in the containment program. The same thing is true with regard to 
Japan. Whether the question is one of rearmament, foreign trade, or 
international labor relations, the American position is determined 
finally on the basis of military considerations rather than on what 
seems right for Japan from a total view of the situation, How else 
can our policy of discouraging Japanese trade with China be inter- 
preted, when it is clear that such trade is of vital importance to a 
self-sustaining Japan? 

—American Friends Service Committee, Speak Truth To Power. 
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REMEMBER THE CARLSBAD DECREES? 


“Consider the role of the California State Committee on Un-American 
Activities in the administration of California institutions of higher learning. 
The Committee claims that a chain of security officers on campuses has been 
welded by its efforts. If its claims are correct, and they have been disputed, 
professors and students at eleven institutions are being continuously spied upon 
for the benefit of the legislative committee. . . . According to the Committee 
at least a hundred members of these faculties have been forced to resign 
and at least a hundred prospective members have failed of appointment be- 
cause of the Committee’s work.” So spoke Robert Hutchins, former President 
of the University of Chicago and now head of the Fund for the Republic, 
at a meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science in 
Philadelphia on April 2, 1955. 


California is not alone in spying on its teachers and students. In New 
York City, the educational authorities have officially decided that it is the 
duty of teachers to do the dirty work themselves; and in New Hampshire, 
a court has ruled that the Attorney General, operating under a typical anti- 
subversive act, “is entitled to inquire into the actual content of any lecture 
given at any school’”—in furtherance of which purpose this official has estab- 
lished his own network of spies and informers. Doubtless, the situation is 
similar in many other states. 


There are, of course, many historical precedents for this sort of thing, 
but one in particular has a peculiar interest and poignancy for us Americans. 
For the heart of Metternichian reaction in the post-1815 era was precisely 
the same kind of repression of academic freedom that is rife in this country 
today, and it was in the name of fighting the whole Metternichian system 
that the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed and the United States took its 
stand before the world as the true champion of liberty and democracy. Most 
of us have heard of, and many of us at one time or another have read, the 
Carlsbad Decrees, adopted by the assembly of the Germanic Confederation in 
1819, under the direct inspiration and supervision of Metternich himself. 
These have been called “the best example of the post-1815 spirit of reaction.”’* 
We reprint herewith the central provisions of the Carlsbad Decrees. Compare 
them with what is happening to our schools and colleges today, and then ask 
yourself if it is any wonder that throughout the world the United States of 
America has become the symbol of the very system which it once so pas- 
sionately opposed?—-Tue Eprrors 


The Carlsbad Decrees, 1819 


(1) A special representative of the ruler of each state shall be 
appointed for each university, with appropriate instructions and ex- 
tended powers, and shall reside in the place where the university is 
situated... . 


The function of this agent shall be to see to the strictest enforce- 
* T. C. Mendenhall, B. D. Henning, and A. S. Foord, eds., The Quest for 
a Principle of Authority in Europe, 1775-Present: Selected Problems in His- 


torical Interpretation, New York, 1948, p. 209. The text of the Carlsbad De- 
crees, as reproduced here, is taken from this source. 
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ment of existing laws and disciplinary regulations; to observe care- 
fully the spirit which is shown by the instructors in the university in 
their public lectures and regular courses, and, without directly inter- 
fering in scientific matters or in the methods of teaching, to give a 
salutary direction to the instruction, having in view the future atti- 
tude of the students. Lastly, he shall devote unceasing attention to 
everything that may promote morality, good order, and outward pro- 
priety among the students. . 

(2) The confederated governments mutually pledge themselves 
to remove from the universities or other public educational institutions 
all teachers who, by obvious deviation from their duty, or by exceed- 
ing the limits of their functions, or by the abuse of their legitimate 
influence over the youthful minds, or by propagating harmful doc- 
trines hostile to public order or subversive of existing governmental 
institutions, shall have unmistakably proved their unfitness for the 
important office intrusted to them... . 

No teacher who shall have been removed in this manner shall 
be again appointed to a position in any public institution of learning 
in another state of the union. 

(3) Those laws which have for a long period been directed 
against secret and unauthorized societies in the universities shall be 
strictly enforced. These laws apply especially to that association estab- 
lished some years since under the name Universal Students’ Union, 
since the very conception of the society implies the utterly unallow- 
able plan of permanent fellowship and constant communication be- 
tween the various universities. The duty of especial watchfulness in 
this matter should be impressed upon the special agents of the 
government. 


The governments mutually agree that such persons as shall here- 
after be shown to have remained in secret or unauthorized associations, 
or shall have entered such associations, shall not be admitted to any 
public office. 

(4) No student who shall be expelled from a university by a 
decision of the university senate which was ratified or prompted by 
the agent of the government, or who shall have left the institution -to 
escape expulsion, shall be received in any other university. .. . 

So long as this decree shall remain in force no publication which 
appears in the form of daily issues, or as a serial not exceeding twenty 
sheets of printed matter, shall go to press in any state of the union 
without the previous knowledge and approval of the state officials. 





Unless education is free the minds of the next generation will 
be enslaved. 


—Henry Steele Commager, Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 
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A Chinese Puzzle 


The Wall Street Journal has done us all a service by neatly 
summarizing the “dilemma of surpassing difficulty” faced by the 
State Department in its negotiations with the Peoples’ Republic of 
China (editorial, August 15, 1955) : 

(1) The United States government must participate in every 
honorable effort to decrease the chances of war in the Far East. 

(2) Each step in this direction, taken by the United States, 
helps the Peking Government to reach its major goals: diplomatic 
recognition by Washington, membership in the United Nations, the 
lifting of the trade embargo, weakening Chiang’s position in For- 
mosa, and an ultimate solution of the Formosa problem favorable 
to Peking. “As the Communist regime removes some of the causes 
of American hostility, that hostility must, by so much, diminish.” 

(3) Since United States policy in the Far East is built around 
hostility to the Peking Government (“Enemy Number One”), each 
step toward an accord taken by the Ambassadors at Geneva will 
strike a blow at the foundations of Washington’s Chinese policy and 
will, at the same time, put the Peking Government in a position to 
realize its aims. “The act of having an American ambassador negoti- 
ate with a Chinese ambassador cannot help but weaken our non- 
recognition policy. Any meeting between Mr. Dulles and Chou En-lai 
will weaken it further.” 

(4) If enough negotiative steps are taken, “the United States 
will no longer seem to have good reason for withholding from 
Peiping either recognition or a seat in the UN.” 

(5) When that point is reached, Washington’s Formosa policy 
will be more difficult than ever, because the Government of the 
United States agreed, in 1943, that Formosa should be returned to 
China. Once Washington negotiates with Peking, the transfer of 
Formosa to the Peoples’ Republic becomes almost a matter of course. 

There, writes the editor, is the dilemma. He adds that a change 
of policy is obviously in order. “It is becoming clear that the relatively 
simple formula of the past—essentially the ‘containment’ of Com- 
munist China—is not likely to serve us well in the difficult future.” 


The editor, by stating the issue with unusual clarity, has pro- 
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vided a vantage point from which we should be able to see, first, 
that a negative policy like anti-Communism and hostility to China 
goes badly in a positive world, built up of affirmations; second, that 
in East and Southeast Asia of 1955, the Chinese Peoples’ Republic, 
if it survives, must play an important role; third, that if Washington’s 
policy in Asia is to be fruitful, it must be peaceful; fourth, that any 
peaceful policy for East and Southeast Asia must be based upon co- 
existence and cooperation with Peking; fifth, that the shapers of 
national policy who, in an atomic age, rely on the surrender-or-fight 
ultimatum, are ignorant of present-day historical forces or else con- 
scienceless wreckers of the general welfare. 


The Renunciation of Armed Force 


Secretary Dulles is insisting that the Peking government agree, 
in advance of negotiations, to renounce any intention of using armed 
force to regain control of Formosa and the neighboring islands. The 
Chinese authorities, like Mr. Dulles, desire to have the Formosa issue 
settled around a conference table rather than across a battleline. 
Chou En-lai made this statement categorically during the Bandung 
Conference, and he has repeated it in his offer to meet with repre- 
sentatives of Chiang Kai-shek’s Government. 

Situations seem to play a big part in determining procedures. 
Only a few months have passed since the Secretary of State announced 
his policy of “massive retaliation.” He still talks of the “positions of 
strength” occupied by the United States. The “retaliation” was to be 
atomic, and the “strength” is military. The United States is providing 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosa Government with weapons and is train- 
ing his soldiers. Is Secretary Dulles, in advance of negotiations, will- 
ing to agree not to use armed force in the solution of the Formosa 
question? 

Another situation plays an important role in the Formosa issue. 
Civil war went on intermittently in China from 1911 to 1949. In the 
final phases of the conflict, Chiang’s Nationalist government was de- 
feated and driven from the mainland to Formosa where it has existed 
for the past six years advised, financed, and armed by Washington, 
defended by the United States Seventh Fleet and carrying on inter- 
mittent warfare against the mainland and against ocean-going and 
coastwise commerce moving in and out of mainland ports. Under 
these circumstances, can Secretary Dulles keep a straight face while 
he talks of Formosa solutions without violence? 

Again, think what would be the reaction of the Washington 
government if a defeated faction in a long and bitter United States 
civil war should take refuge on Catalina Island, off the coast of 
southern California, should appeal for assistance to the Peking Gov- 
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ernment, and should be defended by a Chinese fleet, be advised, fi- 
nanced, and armed by a Chinese government which should notify 
Washington: “Before we are prepared to negotiate the return of 
Catalina to United States sovereignty, you must agree to renounce 
the use of armed force in seeking a solution of the Catalina question.” 


Finally, it is noteworthy that United States policy on Formosa 
does not have the support of a single important power—West or 
East. Washington’s present Formosa policy is based upon the tightrope 
walker’s dangerous stunt of going it alone. 

While we were pondering the Dulles proposal that Peking re- 
nounce the use of armed force, we read a special dispatch to the 
New York Times of August 21, 1955, from Agna, Guam. Guam is an 
island in the Marianas group, more than half way across the Pacific. 
“Most of the United States nuclear retaliatory power in the Pacific 
is concentrated on this peaceful South Seas island. Guam, some 2,000 
miles east of the China coast, is to our forward air bases what heavy 
artillery positions are to front-line infantry foxholes. . . . Equally im- 
portant to the overall defense of the Pacific is this island’s role as a 
supply center between Hawaii and the Philippines, Formosa, Okinawa 
and Japan. . . . Guam also has a naval base with good repair facili- 
ties for the fleet.” 

Washington’s unilateral “defense” of the Pacific rests upon a 
series of military bases which stretch five thousand miles—from the 
shores of North America to the shores of Asia, and then extend from 
the Aleutian Islands in the north along the “island chain” to the 
Philippines, some two thousand miles to the south. These bases of 
armed force command the eastern approaches to the mainland of 
Asia and thus effectively cut off China’s exit to the high seas. All of 
them are heavily armed, not by the United Nations, nor by the South 
East Asia Treaty Organization, but by the United States alone, acting 
on its own initiative and in its own interest. 

Fortunately, Mr. Dulles is a lawyer of long experience and a 
hardened diplomat. Otherwise he would hide his head in shame when 
he suggests that Peking renounce the use of armed force in dealing 
with Formosa, one of the major heavily armed front-line United 
States bases, five thousand miles from the West Coast of North 
America and only a hundred miles from vital centers of China. 


Notes from the "Free World" 


We have spent the last few days collecting notes on the doings 
of the “free world.” For obvious reasons, we have made most of the 
notes from publications which profess to defend and extend “free 
world” interests. 


Tucked away on page 28 of the New York Times of August 28, 
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1955, is a New Delhi report on India’s purchases of railway equip- 
ment. Before independence, the Indian market was British. Even 
after independence, Britain continued to supply the bulk of India’s 
railway needs. In 1954, Germany took the lead from Britain. In 
1955 and 1956, Japan is replacing Germany. Indian spokesmen ex- 
plained the shift by pointing out that Japan offered the lowest and 
firmest prices and the quickest deliveries. 


Three major industrial countries—Britain, Germany, and Japan 
—are competing fiercely for a limited Asian market. This is peace- 
time economic warfare. Was it Stalin who suggested that the next 
general war, like the two previous ones, might be fought between 
rival capitalisms, competing for the decreasing and desperately needed 
world market? 


C. P. Bradley, writing from London, England, inserts this item 
in his newsletter, United People, for August 17, 1955 (P.O. Box 1253, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada): “Capitalists have always been 
double dealers and double crossers. Are they now growing suspicious 
of one another? Is the Holy Alliance falling apart? Certain of the 
United Kingdom’s high and mighty are afraid that the Yanks and 
the Russians may ‘get together,’ since they are much alike under the 
skin: they lack the guile, the cunning and the sophistication of the 
French and the British. Some USA billionaires are afraid that the 
United Kingdom may make a deal with USSR behind the back of 


Uncle Sam.” 


News-Facts for July-August, 1955 (753 Bathurst St., Toronto 
4, Ontario, Canada) quotes the two Dulles brothers: “John Foster 
Dulles said in the U.S. Congress (reported in N. ¥. Times, June 10): 
“The Soviet Union is on the point of collapsing.’ Alan W. Dulles was 
reported in the U.S. News of June 10: “There is danger that the 
Soviets will pull ahead. . . . We who are in intelligence work . . . 
have been surprised at times by Russia’s progress, especially in the 
aviation, electronics and nuclear fields.’”” Then News-Facts refers to 
the report of the eminent Swedish engineer and Director of Sweden’s 
Power Board, Ratsman, on his tour of the USSR, which was printed 
in the journal Technikens Varld. Ratsman went to the USSR think- 
ing it was “on the same level of engineering as the rest of the world.” 
He had to change that opinion, he says. Why? “We were amazed by 
what we saw. Our engineering justly enjoys world fame. We, in 
Sweden, assumed that only we have the largest turbines. However, 
the Russians have surpassed us.” 


U.S. News @ World Report of September 2, 1955, gives an 
interview with Herbert W. Pike of Whiting, Iowa, a member of the 
United States farm group that toured the Soviet Union in the sum- 
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mer of 1955. Here are some questions and answers: 


Q—Mr. Pike, did you notice any feeling of hope in Russia or 
did the people feel they were on a dead-end street? 

A—They very definitely feel that they are going someplace 
and they really have gone places already. Back in the days of the 
Tsar they were an unorganized, illiterate country with no industry 
and a history of failure in war and peace. Now, from the be- 
ginning of Communism, everything in their country has prog- 
ressed. 

Q—Did you see any signs that the Russians are preparing 
for war? 

A—No, we didn’t. 

Q—Did you find there is an agricultural crisis in Russia? 

A—No, I didn’t. You mean, I presume, a shortage of food 
and the people going hungry. 

Q—What was the appearance of people in the cities? Did 
they appear hungry? 

A—I thought they looked well. You don’t see signs of under- 
nourishment. 


W. V. Lambert, Dean of the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and leader of the United States farm delegation 
which toured the Soviet Union in the summer of 1955, on his return 
to this country suggested that a long-term agricultural exchange pro- 
gram be set up under which “American specialists would go to 
Russia and work, side by side with Soviet specialists, in laboratories 
and institutes for periods up to a year. Presumably reciprocal privileges 
would be given for Russians to come here.” The members of the United 
States farm delegation to Russia “felt that in many respects Soviet 
agriculture lagged twenty-five to thirty years behind the United 
States in some of its techniques. But they suggested a number of 
specialized fields in which Soviet developments warranted American 
study. Among the fields specifically mentioned were sheep breeding, 
tree shelter belts against wind erosion, some types of plant breeding, 
soil science, bacteriology and irrigated cotton cultivation.” (New York 
Times, August 26, 1955.) 

“Major Paul W. Schafer of the United States Army Medical 
Corps said that leading Soviet health officials had welcomed his 
suggestion for regular exchange of medical delegations, resident 
physicians and postgraduate students.” This statement, from the New 
York Times of August 28, 1955, was followed by a detailed report of 
Major Schafer’s observations during a three and a half week tour of 
Soviet medical facilities. Major Schafer is chief of cardiovascular and 
thoracic surgery at the Walter Reed Army Medical Center in Wash- 
ington. 
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While the Soviet farm delegation was touring the United States, 
numerous attempts were made by Americans to discuss basic issues 
with the visitors. In Waterloo, Iowa, three women cornered Alexander 
Tulupnikov and questioned him about his religion. “They were not 
very well satisfied when he told them: ‘My religion is to be honest 
and to do my duty to the motherland, to be useful to myself and 
others, and to raise the standard of living of our people.” (The 
Nation, August 13, 1955.) 


“Nine More Battalions to Join French Forces in Africa” head- 
lined the news on September 3, 1955, as the Paris Government 
increased its “positions of strength” in revolting Algeria. Two years 
ago, similar headlines referred to French attempts to continue pushing 
around the Indo-Chinese in the classical manner of 19th century 
“free world” empire-building and defending. In the mid-20th century, 
bedraggled remnants of “free world” imperialism are still up to their 
old tricks. 


The New York Times for August 24, 1955, reports: “Negroes 
excluded in Mississippi vote”; “Mississippi Democrats chose a Gov- 
ernor today in a run-off primary from which Negro voters were large- 
ly excluded”; “In a number of counties not a Negro showed up to 
vote”; “Twenty-six persons had voted by noon in the all-Negro com- 
munity of Mound Bayou in Bolivar County despite warnings by the 
County Democratic Committee that the ballots would not be counted.” 


On the editorial page of the Wall Street Journal of August 31, 
1955, there was a long dispatch from Washington on “The ‘Peace’ 
Problem.” Philip Guyelin writes that the State Department is swamped 
with suggestions for cozier relations with the Russians. “Citizens of a 
town in upstate New York want to invite a delegation of Russians 
to inspect their highly-prized food-processing plant. A U.S. volley 
ball team wants to challenge a Soviet contingent. Home builders in 
the mid-West and New England want to bring delegations of Rus- 
sians over here for a look-see. A ‘Porgy and Bess’ troupe hankers to 


tour the USSR.” 


This up-rush of popular enthusiasm to do business with the So- 
viet Union is causing real anxiety to United States diplomatic and 
military chiefs. “They’ve heard gloomy reports from the boss of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization forces, General Gruenther, who 
fears support for defense spending in NATO countries is on the 
wane.” “The problem is how to keep peace from busting out all 
over, while the big cold war issues, such as German unification, 
European security, disarmament, and a Korean peace treaty, are 
still unsettled.” 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


We immediately got hold of the manuscript in English—which of course 
is the language Agnes intended the book to be published in—and our own 
reading left us every bit as excited as our friend in Japan. It is a wonderful 
book, and an important one. Our first thought was to share it with MR 
readers, and we are now delighted to be able to report that we have con- 
cluded an agreement for an MR Press edition. Publication date and other 
details will be announced in an early issue. 


Meanwhile we have to share a problem with you, too. The Great Road 
will come out soon after Harvey O’Connor’s The Empire of Oil. Each is 
an expensive project, and though we expect them both to pay off in the long 
run, they will tie up a lot of capital—more capital, quite frankly, than we 
have at our disposal. We can’t turn to the stock market or the banks— 
they don’t seem to be interested in promoting socialism. The only source we 
can turn to is you, our readers. By the time this issue reaches you, the 
annual appeal of MR Associates will have been mailed out. Read it care- 
fully, and remember that the expansion of our publishing activities increases 
our financial needs. And then get out that old check book and write the 
biggest number your account can stand. 





The Empire of Oil, by the way, is making good progress after having 
been somewhat delayed by the August floods (the book is being printed in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, which was particularly hard hit). We expect to have 
page proofs shortly, and we hope to be able to set the publication date for 
early November. This is the time to get in your order at the special pre- 
publication price of $3.50, and don’t be put off because you think oil is too 
big or dull a subject for you. Take a leaf from the book of a friend who said 
to us after Harvey O’Connor had spoken last spring to an Associates meeting: 
“T knew oil was important, that there is a big cartel in oil, that it decides 
foreign policy, causes wars, and all that. But, frankly, I didn’t want to bother 
with any of the details—until I heard Harvey O’Connor speak on the subject. 
He makes it absolutely fascinating.” He certainly does—in the book as in 
his talk to the Associates. Our friend has already put in his order for the 
book. How about you? 


The appeal to the New Hampshire Supreme Court in the Sweezy case 
was to have been argued on September 6, but it was again postponed—this 
time until some time in November. 


Here is a sample of the kind of mail we like to get: “Please renew my 
subscription to MR for two years. Also send me a copy of the O’Connor book. 
Finally, I am including in my check the sum of $10 to aid Paul Sweezy in 
his fight against the stupid reactionaries in New Hampshire. More power to 
him! Your review is easily one of the finest political, economic, and current- 
events publications anywhere—so well written in beautiful English, so thought- 
ful, so considerate, so fair, so wise, so courageous, so correct. I await it 
eagerly each month, and would miss it sorely if it were no longer there.” 


And here’s another: “The amount enclosed does not comply with my 
desire to. assist in the work your publication is attempting, but it does mean 
some sacrifice to one in ill health at 77 years of age and trying to survive on 
a minimum pension. As a youngster reading Wéilshire’s Magazine, Appeal to 
Reason, American Guardian, and the other radical publications that have 
perished for lack of support, I thought that I would live to see the establish- 
ment of economic democracy. Though that promise seems (to me) no closer 
to fulfillment than it did in my youth, I am still hoping that peace and plenty 
will be attained, world-wide, with a minimum of retrogression and bloodshed.” 
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